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The Theology of Violence

o CONTEMPORARY MAN of science writes with an English
style at the same time more personal and more engaging
than that of J. B. S. Haldane. One of the several merits of his
writing is a translucent simplicify wliich always makes it easy to
decide whether one does or does not agree with him. He rarely,
if ever, makes use of rhetoric, and his best effects are accomplished
by a whimsical gift for mentioning obvious things which clever
people overlook. This is another way of saying that he is one of
the few really original writers of our time.

Haldane exercised this gift in full measure when he gave us an
essay good enough to dispose of a library of unreadable books in
the series he started. The hopes roused by Daedalus were also
justified in Possible Worlds. Since then he has been less inclined to
tell us something new than to testify to a doctrine with which we
were familiar in our undergraduatude; and one suspects that fewer
people read his books. A recent statement of his personal creed
begins "my philosophy is the philosophy of Marx and Engels.
It is a living philosophy all right. Millions of men live for it, and
when need arises, die for it." I am more impressed by a creed for
which a man of Haldane's international calibre will live than by
any of the innumerable shoddy dogmas for which thousands will
die. So I read with particular interest the concluding sentences in
which he said:

I believe that there are peoples which will take the third path,
the difficult path of reason. Such peoples will be able to carry
what is best in their old culture into a new economic system. But
they will only do so by dear thinking and brave action.